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SKETCHES OF THE PENINSULA.—No., VIII. 
ELvas. 





[Moorish Aqueduct at Elvas.] 


We have already (in Nos. 345 and 348) given a brief 
notice of the city of Elvas, and we shall now proceed 
to offer a few remarks on the two forts, the Moorish 
aqueduct, and the surrounding country. Perhaps few 
situations could have been selected better adapted for a 
series of fortifications than that of Elvas. Standing 
on three detached hills, gradually rising upward, and 
divided from each other by a hollow, they offer a means of 
separate defence of the strongest nature. Santa Lucia 
is the first of the series; it stands on a small hill which 
commands the country all around, and is flanked by two 
strong redoubts; the figure being square, with bastions 
and ravelins; and the entrance is by one gate facing 
the city. The centre is occupied by a strong square 
tower, or keep, which is entered half way up by a draw- 
bridge from the ramparts. As this tower is of solid 
masonry, and loopholed in every direction, the posses- 
sion of the ramparts is but a secondary consideration, 
as the defence of the tower may cause more loss to the 
assailants than the entire operations necessary to reduce 
the outworks to a heap of rubbish. On the top of the 
tower is the governor's house, which is entered by a 
covered way from the drawbridge, and is otherwise 
totally unconnected with the body of the building, so 
that its destruction would not weaken the means of 
defence. Besides the covert-way leading to the city, 
Vou, VI, 





there is a mine or tunnel from the centre of the tower, 
by which provisions, ammunition, or reinforcements 
may be conveyed should the regular communication be 
cut off. There is also a deep well, and a reservoir 
sufficient to supply the garrison with water for twelve 
months. The roof of the tower is bomb-proof, and 
mounts twelve guns, or more when necessary. The 
garrison necessary to defend this fort, independent of 
the redoubts, is 1000 men. The city occupies the 
second hill, and contains eleven bastions in its circuit, 
with ravelins, counter-guards, and cavaliers; and the 
southern gate is further protected by a crown-work of 
considerable strength. The works of the castle are of 
the most powerful description; five batteries rising one 
above another, and commanding the country in every 
direction. The bastion de Principe mounts ten guns ; 
and the bastion de Concacio, at the opposite angle, 
thirteen, besides a number along the intermediate cur- 
tains. Elvas, independent of her outworks, mounts 
115 guns, and these within the short compass of less 
than two miles. 

Behind the town, and castle of Elvas runs a deep 
valley, through the bottom of which a little stream, or 
rivetta, as it is called by the inhabitants, winds its mur- 
muring way; here and there a small cottage may be 
seen between the mighty forts; while as we ascend the 
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hill, the olive grove overshadows the road, and the 
fountain of clear water, with its curious architecture, 
invites the passenger to repose in the coolness of the 
umbrageous trees, to enjoy the refreshing draught. In 
this solitude peace seems to dwell: the view of the fort 
is concealed by the surrounding trees, and indeed after 
the grove is passed, we have no idea of being in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the strongest fort of its 
kind in Europe, and we stand in admiration gazing on 
the fairy scene presented to our view. At our feet lies 
the city with all her varied architecture and busy inha- 
bitants, diminished by distance to pigmies, moving about 
in the pursuit of their varied occupations; beyond is 
fort Santa Lucia, and the magnificent aqueduct, stretch- 
ing at intervals along an extent of fifteen miles; the 
beautiful valley of Almofeira, and the barren bleak hills 
beyond ; from which issues like a silver thread the “dark 
Guadiana,” broadening as it approaches towards the 
city of Badajoz, and occasionally concealed from view, 
now by the little town of Jerumania, now by the high 
banks, and next reflecting the star-like Olivengd, di- 
minished by distance to a bright speck, as the sun-beam 
catches its whitewashed walls and enormous tower ; now 
again silently sweeping past the fisher’s cabin, and then 
struggling and foaming beneath the broad arches of the 
bridge of Badajoz, till it becomes lost again behind 
St. Christobal, the proud towers of Badajoz, the distant 
heights of Albuer4; and then again the town of Campo- 
Mayor, with the intervening hills covered with olives 
and quintas, and lemon and orange trees, form a pros- 
pect of unrivalled grandeur, and cause the lover of the 
beautiful works of nature and art to pause in silent 
wonder on the scene beneath him: after the first burst 
of admiration is over, the desire to ascend to the top of 
the hill to enjoy if possible a more extensive view from 
a greater height, or to rest and gaze at leisure, becomes 
insurmountable; and notwithstanding the excessive 
steepness of the ascent, we toil forward till we are sur- 
prised by the challenge of the sentinel, and find that 
unwittingly we have stumbled over fort La Lippe, which 
in our admiration we had scarcely remembered. The 
glacis of this fort rise so gradually from the steep 
conical hill from which they spring as to be scarcely 
perceptible, except from their extreme steepness; and so 
well screened from view are the works as not to be per- 
ceived from the glacis, while at the same time fifty 
guns could be pointed on the spot where we stand. It 
is only on entering this fort that we become aware of its 
strength, for though of the same figure as Santa Lucia, 
a fortified square, there is so much more of solidity and 
strength, and so many obstructions to surmount, that 
we wonder how so simple a figure could be rendered so 
strong. At the back there is a horn-work, which takes 
in the entire summit, The description of Santa Lucia 
may be equally applied to this, only that every part is 
stronger, the ditches are traversed in every direction hy 
loopholes and casemates, while the ramparts are crowded 
with artillery. There is a reservoir constantly supplied 
with water sufficient for the garrison of 2000 men for 
two years, and stores of corn and provisions for that 
time are also laid up. ‘There is a mill within the walls 
for grinding corn, and an oven for paking sufficient 
bread, so that as there are no means for taking the fort 
but by treachery, surprise, or famine, the siege of La 
Lippe must be a work of patience, not to mention the 
loss; for as the besieged will be perfectly safe within 
their walls, so will the besiegers be completely exposed 
to the fire of the garrison: though surrounded on three 
sides by hills, they are all too low and too well com- 
manded by the fort to admit of any annoyance from 
them. ‘There is a curious circumstance in natural his- 
tory connected with fort La Lippe: a well, which is of 
amazing depth, yields water which mixes readily with 
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oil, and produces a thick fluid resembling milk, but the 
flavour of which is disagreeable. 

The Moorish Aqueduct, a representation of which ac. 
companies this article, conveys the water of an excellent 
spring, for the distance of fifteen miles, to the cit 
where an immense reservoir is kept constantly filled, 
and contains sufficient for the inhabitants for ais 
months: the part which we have selected for on, 
sketch is that which crosses the valley of the Campo de 
Feira (or Field of the Fair), being so named from the 
annual fair which is held there. It might be thought 
that a conduit for water should be carried on in one 
undeviating line; but the aqueduct of Elvas forms an 
irregular zigzag, somewhat resembling the representa- 
tions of a flash of lightning: the great height and 
narrowness of the hill require this formation to give 
greater strength, as every angle is a powerful supporter, 
Unlike the celebrated aqueduct over the valley of Al}. 
cantard at Lisbon, whose vast arches rise to the height 
of 332 feet, this consists of four stories, or tiers of 
arches, the lower ones being nearly 100, feet and the 
upper ones about 40 feet in height; giving a total, 
allowing for the thickness of the arch, of about 250 
feet in height. The valley which this stupendous pile 
crosses is about one mile and a half in breadth, and the 
vastness of the work may be conceived, when we con- 
sider the immense quantity of masonry required to erect 
a series of arches of this description, even were it no 
more than to cross this valley, and the great length of 
the work, crossing many hollows and stretching over 
hill and vale to the fountain-head, It is supported at 
intervals by large buttresses, some triangular, some 
square, and some round, with stories decreasing in size 
as they approach the top, ‘That the principles of hy- 
draulics were known to the builders of this aqueduct is 
evident, for the ancient fountains still existing in all 
parts of the city attest the fact; we must suppose, 
therefore, that the nature of the ground was such as to 
prevent the possibility of laying a water-course: the 
earth in this part of the country, as at Lisbon, scarcely 
covers the rock, which is a species of coarse marble, 
extremely hard; in many places long tunnels would 
have been necessary ; the solid rock must have been cut 
through, and quantities of masonry required to connect 
parts separated by fissures and ravines; so that upon 
consideration, the pile under our notice, gigantic as it 
is, was probably the cheapest and least laborious me- 
thod of conveying water to the city: but be that as it 
may, it will never cease to be an object of interest and 
admiration both ta.the antiquary and the passing tra- 
veller, as affording a specimen of the greatness of the 
singular people by whom it was erected, 





SLEIGHS AND SLEIGHING FROLICS. 
(From a Correspondent.} 

Several writers of some eminence have attempted to 
establish the principle, that the character of a people 
may be the most accurately drawn—not from a study of 
the institutions of the country, but by a reference to the 
amusements and pastimes that the inhabitants most 
generally engage in during their hours of relaxation 
trom the cares and toils of ordinary life. Without 
stopping to examine into the principles upon which this 
theory is founded, few I think will deny, that when 
labour and business are totally suspended, and there no 
longer exists any peculiar restraint over the tastes and 
inclinations—that the genuine impulses of the human 
character are the most likely to develop themselves. 

Previous to entering upon the amusement of sleigh- 
ing as patronised in North America, I will give a brief 
account of the few rural pastimes which the people of 
that country resort to; for although they cannot be 
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ignorant of those sports and amusements which have 
existed from time immemorial in the country of their 
progenitors, yet but few of them are adopted, and even 
those few are seldom pursued with that ardour and zeal 
we are accustomed to witness in other countries. To the 
credit of the American nation, cock-fighting is totally 
unknown amongst them, as is also prize-fighting, which 
at one period was unfortunately much _patronised 
amongst ourselves, and was by its advocates misnamed 
a manly instead of a brutal exhibition. In many of 
the States horse-racing is prohibited by law; and even 
where it is tolerated the race-course possesses but little 
attraction, except for the few that are immediately in- 
terested, and such others as may be led thither through 
alove of low gambling. Foot-races are scarcely ever 
heard of; for even amongst the village-boys you seldom 
witness any trials of their speed and agility. Fencing, 
cudgelling, &c., are only known by name, while wrest- 
ling and leaping are scarcely ever thought of. In short, 
the whole catalogue of gymnastics appear to be con- 
sidered neither useful nor interesting to our trans- 
Atlantic brethren. Cricket, foot-ball, fives, and all the 
long list of rural games and amusements common to 
the different sections of our island, are about as little 
known and practised in the United States as are the 
games and pastimes of the Chinese amongst our sober 
selves. There may be trifling exceptions in some of 
the larger towns and cities, where rackets and fives are 
sometimes played a little ; but I know of no rural game 
that is sufficiently pursued to impart to it anything 
approaching to a national character. Then, again, they 
have no regular and periodical merry-makings,—no 
village festivals, and country fairs and markets,—which 
afford such a source of pleasure and gratification to the 
rural population of happy England! Rarely do the 
inhabitants of an American country town exert them- 
selves so far as to muster a public dance, though at 
country weddings they sometimes engage in this 
exercise in their rural and rude habitations. Almost 
the only occasions upon which the young men assemble 
to amuse themselves are the shooting-matches got up 
by the landlord of some small country tavern, in order 
that he may have an opportunity of disposing of an 
extra quantity of his indifferent cider and whiskey. He 
generally supplies a few turkeys to be contested for, 
each shooter subscribing a small sum to entitle him to 
a shot at a turkey; and a list of subscribers having 
been obtained, they cast lots to determine the first, 
second, third, &c., chances for the turkey. Should the 
bird be so fortunate as to escape the rifle-balls of the 
whole party, the gain is the landlord’s; for the sub- 
scribers have to enter into a new subscription to entitle 
them to another shot at the turkey. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the arrangement is different ; for the first person 
that pays the stipulated price of a shot immediately 
proceeds to the place appointed and fires, and if he be 
so fortunate as to kill the turkey, the gain is his, and 
the loss falls upon the landlord,—but if he miss the 
bird, some other person (or the individual himself if no 
one else wishes) pays a similar sum and tries his luck 
at the turkey; the landlord continuing to receive so 
much for each shot until some well-aimed bullet puts 
an end to the contest. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that the Backwoods’ riflemen have the whole 
body of the turkey to aim at.—No such thing! The 
bird is placed in the rear of the stump of a tree, or 
behind a stout plank that is considered bullet-proof, 
and in such a manner that only its head and neck can 
be seen, and not even these except when the bird is 
foolish enough to lift its head and look around it; so 
that it not only requires considerable precision to hit so 
small a mark as a turkey’s head at the distance of 80 
or 100 yards, but also an equal degree of quickness, 
since the head of the turkey is continually on the move, 
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and frequently bobbing below its safe hiding-place. 
This is almost the only popular amusement with the 
Backwoodsmen; but I am not sure that the excitement 
of the tavern-keeper’s whiskey-bottle has not nearly as 
much influence in the matter as their partiality for 
rifle-shooting. The females, however, can take no part 
in those amusements ; and although I have no hesita- 
tion in stating that the Americans in general are good 
and kind husbands, yet it must be admitted that they 
afford the females very few opportunities of escaping 
from their sedentary spinning and weaving, and their 
other manifold in-door domestic occupations. On the 
Sabbath Day, however, they may be seen accompany- 
ing their husbands to places of public worship ; and 
even should the males of the family prefer lounging 
about home, or going a hunting into the woods, or a 
fishing in the streams and small lakes (which is the 
case too often), you will frequently see the females 
travelling several miles to church or meeting without 
them. 

In the interior of the country, long journeys are most 
generally undertaken in the depth of winter; for the 
roads being almost impassable at any other season, on 
account of their general imperfections and the want of 
bridges, it necessarily follows that a hard frost in a 
great measure supplies the place of a bridge-builder, 
while a deep covering of snow hides many of the 
obstacles which serve to impede the progress of wheel- 
carriages. That, too, is the season of comparative 
leisure compared with the rest of the year ; for not only 
are farming operations totally suspended, but so also 
are many of the domestic duties of the housewife, 
amongst which is that of superintending her dairy, as 
most of the ‘farmers dry up their milch-cows at the 
commencement of winter. When the snow lies to the 
depth of two or three feet, wheel-carriages are quite out 
of the question, and therefore sleighs or sledges are 
substituted, the kind and quality depending upon the 
tastes or circumstances of the owners. Some are of the 
rudest possible workmanship, others disfigured by the 
most gaudy and ill-arranged colours, with attempts at 
ornament that render the performance truly ridiculous ; 
while others are as stout and clumsy as if it were 
intended they should last a century at the least. Besides 
these, there are a few belonging to persons of property 
and more refined taste, which would, in their general 
construction and finish, be no disgrace to a London 
coach-builder. Some of them are drawn by one horse 
and others by two, but three abreast, Russian fashion, 
is never attempted. On stage-coach routes they com- 
monly place the body of the coach upon the runners of 
a sleigh rather than go to the expense of constructing 
regular sleighs sufficiently capacious to contain a coach- 
load of passengers with their complement of luggage ; 
and on these occasions they are driven four-in-hand, 
coach fashion. Vehicles of every description used for 
travelling in the snow, and drawn by two horses, are 
called sleighs; but those drawn by one horse receive 
various names according to their form or construction, 
depending however in some measure upon the section 
of country you happen to be in ; for “ punt,” “ cutter,” 
* jumper,” “ ranter,’ &c., are amongst the names 
given to one-horse sleighs, the adoption of which it 
might be difficult to account for in the ordinary way. 
Many a Yankee traveller, overtaken by deep falls of 
snow and severe frost, without puzzling his brains long 
about what is best to be done, halts at the first road- 
side cabin he comes to; and having borrowed an axe 
from the occupier, he sets off into the forest in search 
of a suitable hickory sapling ; which, having succeeded 
in finding, he returns to the cottage, where he splits 
his hickory-stick in order to make a pair of runners 
for a “ jumper ;” and having also procured an auger 
with which to make holes,—without any A imple~ 
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ment than those two already named, he presently ma- 
nages to fit up a vehicle in which to pursue his journey 
for scores or hundreds of miles. Not a nail or iron in 
any shape is employed in the construction of a jumper ; 
and if the ingenious traveller can procure a piece of 
cord as a substitute for reins,—with the assistance of 
his horse’s bridle and the girths of his saddle, he ma- 
nages to attach his horse to the crazy-looking little 
sleigh; and making a seat of his saddle, away he drives 
as contented as if he were embarked in the most splendid 
conveyance, having been delayed in his journey but a 
few hours. Sometimes not even shafts are fixed to 
these frail machines; but in such cases the traveller is 
put to some inconvenience if the country be hilly; for 
in the steep descents he finds it necessary to drag a 
rough piece of timber, or the branch of a tree behind 
the jumper, in order to guard against its running foul 
of his horse's heels, as well as to prevent it from yawing 
about like a ship that refuses to answer her rudder. I 
remember once having purchased a “ jumper,”—fully 
equipped—for the small sum of one dollar; but a 
Yankee traveller would have made it himself, and so 
have saved his money. There are no sleighs, except 
of the very highest order, that are built in the form of 
close carriages. Generally speaking they are open at 
the top and sides, the back being elevated as high as 
the shoulders, while the front rises sufficiently high to 
prevent much snow being dashed back into the sleigh 
from the hind shoes of the horses when you travel at a 
good speed. 

In those districts and cities where snow but seldom 
falls in sufficient quantities to admit of sleighing, the 
inhabitants consider it quite a fortunate occurrence 
when they happen to be visited by a snow-storm that 
enables them to enjoy a little sleigh-driving. As for 
myself I cannot help remarking, that where the roads 
are good, end where there are no peculiar obstacles in 
the way of wheel-carriages, I never have been able to 
discover anything decidedly superior in this peculiar 
mode of travelling. In the first place, the sleigh being 
open, you are exposed to the inclemency of the weather, 
and it becomes necessary to provide robes and furs to 
protect your person from the cold, which is often intense. 
Then from the almost total absence of motion, the 
blood is not kept in the same degree of circulation as 
if mounted upon horseback, or even seated in a rude 
Backwoods’ carriage hung upon unyielding springs. 
Indeed almost the only advantage I have been able to 
discover in this mode of travelling is the greater ease 
for the horses you employ; for a common two-horse 
sleigh—runners and all included—does not weigh more 
than ten or twelve stone; and when we consider that 
the runners are shod with cast-iron or steel, which, by 
a little use, becomes as smooth and polished as a pair 
of skates, it will easily be conceived how very trifling 
must be the friction upon the frozen and level snow ; 
so that where the country is neither remarkably rough 
nor hilly, with a pair of pretty good horses you will be 
able to travel long journeys in a short time. I have 
myself driven a couple of stout ponies at the rate of 
nearly sixty miles a day, during a journey of several 
handred miles, where the roads were but indifferent, 
and where the accommodations both fur man and horse 
were infinitely worse. 

The runners upon which the body of the sleigh rests 
are about eighteen or twenty inches high; and where 
they stand upon the ground, about two feet nine inches 
asunder. They are not placed quite perpendicularly, 
but sloping outwards; so that the upper part of the 
frame upon which the body of the sleigh rests is a few 
inches narrower than the space upon which the runners 
stand. ‘This position of the runners prevents the sleigh 
from being easily upset ; and in order the more to guard 
against its overturning, it is provided with horizontal 
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side-pieces, or “ fenders,” projecting eight or nine inches 
along the whole upper line of the frame, so that should 
the sleigh by any accident be overturned, the fender 
would prevent it from falling flat upon its side, ang 
consequently the sleigh-riders would probably not be 
thrown out. When there is plenty of snow upon the 
ground, a few rolls from a sleigh are seldom productive 
of disagreeable consequences beyond that of getting 
immersed in the banks of snow; but when the roads 
are icy, and the snow in a hard and frozen state, such 
tumbles cannot be taken with impunity, so that ae. 
cidents do sometimes occur even from the upsetting ot 
a sleigh. 

T have already stated that the Americans are little jn 
the habit of seeking amusements of any kind; but 
amongst the few popular recreations they engage jn, 
that of “ sleigh-frolicking ” ranks very high. In smal] 
country towns or villages, parties of a dozen or twenty 
young people (male and female) embark on board 
three or four sleighs, cutters, &c.; and when the nights 
are beautifully clear, but cold as severe frost can make 
them, they will drive ten or fifteen miles into the 
country to some comfortable little tavern (if any such 
there be), where they spend a few hours in mirth and 
jollity, regaling themselves with the best that the esta- 
blishment affords ; when, having ate, drank, sung, 
danced, and “ frolicked”’ until a pretty late hour, the 
sleighs are once more got ready, and in high glee and 
spirits they drive merrily home again. Each horse 
being provided with a string of good bells, the lonely 
and silent forests are often thus enlivened at the solemn 
hour of midnight by the jocund tinkling of the rapidly- 
passing sleigh-bells. Many little love affairs are said 
to originate in these “ sleighing-frolicks ;” for previous 
to setting out, the whole party is arranged and sub- 
divided into as many portions as there are sleighs; and 
in order to make the excursion as pleasant as prac- 
ticable, due regard is had in the divisions that take 
place, so that the individuals occupying each sleigh 
should be as agreeable to each other as possible. 





THE DROPPING-WELL AT KNARESBOROUGH. 


Tue ancient town of Knaresborough, in Yorkshire, 
though not of large extent, is situated in an interesting 
part of the country, and has several interesting histo- 
rical and traditional associations connected with it. 
The town itself is not particularly remarkable ; it isa 
parliamentary borough, and the manufacture of linen 


is carried on in it to a considerable extent. The Nidd 
runs close past it—a stream of minor importance ge- 
nerally, but which, in its short course from the high 
moorlands till it joins the Ouze, flows through some 
delightful scenery. On one side of the river (the side 
on which the town lies) are the ruins of Knaresborough 
Castle; opposite is the famous Dropping-Well, and in 
the cliffs, or steep banks, are caves or excavations 
made in ancient and modern times, but alike in the 
circumstance of having been formed by persevering but 
misapplied industry. One excavation bears the name 
of St. Robert’s Cave (St. Robert was a famous ascetic 
of the thirteenth century, whose chapel and hermitage 
are aiso shown here), but which is rendered more re- 
markable as having been the scene of the murder 
committed by the schoolmaster, Eugene Aram, whose 
memory has been embalmed in a novel. Other exca- 
vations were formed by an industrious weaver and his 
son, who also cut the cliff into terraces, rising one 
above another, and planted them with flowering shrubs 
and evergreens. The cliffs on both sides of the Nidd, 
near Knaresborough, are said by Professor Sedgwick 
to exhibit some fine modifications of the magnesian 
limestone. 
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The walk along the nver to the Dropping-Weil is | 


delightful. The spring rises at the foot of a limestone 
rock, at some little distance from the rock, where it 
spreads and trickles over, falling in a number of little 
streams, with a kind of tinkling sound. Dr. Short’s 
description of the well, written upwards of a century 
ago (in 1734), seems to be the progenitor of subse- 
quent accounts. He says, “ The most noted of the 
petrifying waters in Yorkshire is the Dropping-Well 
at Knaresborough, which rises up about fourteen yards 
below the top of a small mountain of marlestone (pro- 
perly a limestone of a very coarse grain), on the west 
side of the town and river, and about twenty-six yards 
from the bank of the Nid; then it falls down in the 
same contracted rapid stream about a yard, and ata 
second fall at two yards’ distance it comes two feet lower, 
then three or four, and so falls upon an easy ascent, 
divides and spreads itself upon the top of an isthmus 
of a petrified rock generated out of the water, and 
there falls down round it: about four or five yards from 
the river, the top of this isthmus or rock hangs over its 
bottom four yards. This rock is ten yards high, sixteen 
yards long, and from thirteen to sixteen yards broad ; 
but on the bank side it is twelve yards high. This 
little island slipped down and started from the common 
bank about thirty years ago, and leaves a chasm be- 
tween them from a yard and a half to three yards wide ; 
in this chasm, on the back and lower side of the part 
that is fallen down, are petrified twigs of trees, shrubs, 
and grass roots, hanging in most beautiful pillars, all 
interwoven, and forming a great many charming figures. 
On the other, or common bank side of the chasm are 
whole banks or coverings, like stalactites, very hard, 
and inseparable (without breaking) from the rock where 
the water trickles down from the opposite side. ‘This 
spring sends out about twenty gallons in a minute of 
the sweetest water I ever tasted; from its rise till its 
fall over the common bank are several petrifactions 
upon the stones, but none upon the grass, &c., till it 
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It springs 
i out of a small hole, like a little sough in the middle ot 


comes within two yards of the bank-top. 


a thick set of shrubs. This little isthmus is beautifully 
clothed with ash, osier, elm, ivy, lady’s mantle, cowslips, 
wild angelica, meadow sweet, &c. &c. This water, both 
at the spring and from the rocks, is of equal weight, and 
each twenty-four grains in a pint heavier than common 
water.” 

The petrifying property of the water of the Dropping- 
Well is owing to a gritty or sparry matter, which en- 
crusts the objects it is deposited on. Mr. De la Beche 
says, “‘ Springs are seldom or ever quite pure, owing 
to the solvent property of water, which, percolating 
through the earth, always becomes more or less charged 
with foreign matter. . . . . Dr. Webster describes 
the hot springs of Furnas [in the volcanic district of 
St. Michael, Azores] as respectively varying in tem- 
perature from 73° to 207° Fahrenheit, and depositing 
large quantities of clay and siliceous matter, which en- 
velop the grass, leaves, and other vegetable substances 
that fall within their reach. These they render more 
or less fossil. The vegetables may be observed in all 
stages of petrifaction *.” 

Harrowgate is about three miles from Knaresborough. 
The latter place had some repute as a watering resort, 
until the mineral springs of Harrowgate completely 
threw it into the shade. 





PUBLIC INSTRUCTION.—THE CHARITY- 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

(From a Pamphlet, entitled ‘ Schools for the Industrious Classes ; 
or, the Present State of Education among the Working People of 
England.’ Published under the Superintendence of the Central 
Society of Education.) 

Tue most serious objection that has yet been urged 

against a national provision for the education of the 

people is, “ that it would check, and finally put a stop 
* De la Beche’s ‘Geological Manual,’ p, 156. 
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to, the ‘working of the voluntary-school system, and 
throw the whole burden of existing free schools upon 
the government.” We are told that “ the effect of 
every grant is to reduce the amount of the donations 
and subscriptions by which schools are generally sup- 
ported.” For such a result it is necessary to be pre- 
pared. Private individusls of course relax in their 
exertions when the subject is taken up in a quarter 
able to render much more powerful and efficacious as- 
sistance than they can afford, and it is therefore reason- 
able to conclude, that whatever money may be voted in 
aid of free schools, more will be required, until the full 
sum necessary for their support shall be supplied from 
the same source, or raised by means of local taxation. 

Looking at the question as one of political economy, 
it is of very little importance by which mode the funds 
for education may be raised. Whether subscribed by 
the public (supposing the public willing to contribute 
to the full amount requited), or paid in the shape of a 
school rate, is immaterial, for in both cases the money 
would, for the most part, come out of the pockets of the 
same class of persons. The only subject for serious 
consideration is, whether the funds would be more judi- 
ciously applied, and the object better effected, by a 
central administration, than by the host of private, local, 

, and independent societies that have sprung up in every 
direction for a similar purpose. 

The objection noticed is easily answered, for what- 
ever may become of existing free schools, the working 
classes ought not to be dependent for elementary in- 
struction upon charity. The very act of sending a 
child to a charity school (and we call all schools charity 
schools supported by private benevolence) has a ten- 
dency to defeat one of the most important objects of 
education—namely, the cultivation of a spirit of self- 
reliance and independence. The charity-school system 
is a pauperizing system. It produces in the mind, first, 
a painful sense of obligation, but this gradually wears 
away; the poor become accustomed to the burden of fa- 
vours heaped upon them by the rich, and learn to stoop 
that the load may be increased ; the value of education 
ceases to be properly estimated, and the cottager at 
last adopts the notion that his would-be benefactors are 
really indebted to him for permitting his children to go 
to their school. 

On the mind of children the effect is equally pre- 
judicial. A child at a free school is continually re- 
minded of the gratitude he owes to the ladies and 
gentlemen who have taken the trouble to provide for 
his education. When attending public worship, the 
same lesson is inculecated in charity sermons. At 
public dinners he is paraded round a room, and in- 
dulged with a glass of wine to drink the health of his 
benefactors. He is taught to sing hymns, or odes, in 
their praise, and perhaps he is put into blue or green 
uniform, and compelled to wear a badge, to distinguish 
him from other children, and complete his degradation. 

Thus the very first position in which he is placed in 
life is analogous to that of a beggar. He is made to 
feel that he is a receiver of alms, and learns to consider 
it no shame. The first spark of honest pride (if ever 
kindled in his breast) dies away within him ; the first 
exercise of his reasoning powers only leads him to dis- 
cover that there are other means of getting through 
the world than by self-exertion, and he becomes a tame, 
spiritless, nerveless creature. Or perhaps (for the 
system sometimes produces a species of re-action which 
is equally mischievous) the severity of the discipline, 
and the pain and weariness arising from the mechanical 
drudgery of an ill-conducted school, tempt him to break 
through all restraint, and to become a vagabond for 
life. 

The pauperizing tendency of the present charity- 
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school system, if it continue, will by-and-by render jt 
necessary to bribe ~tg | working man to send his chil- 
dren to school. The bribery principle is already ex. 
tensively in operation, and is gradually destroying al] 
the schools that have not recourse to the same expe- 
dient. Good-natured people go round among the poor, 
inquiring why their children are not sent to school, and 
are told, it is because they have no shoes, or stockings, 
or decent clothes. A subscription is forthwith raised 
for a eat fund, and the parents are informed that 
every child who attends the schovl for a certain time 
will be furnished with two pairs of shoes, two pairs of 
stockings, a hat or a cap, and a suit of clothes, Many 
schools have it not in theit power to be liberal quite to 
this extent, ad ate obliged to confine their gifts to one 
pair of shoes, or a new bonnet once a year. Hence the 
poor are led to inquire, not which is the best school for 
their children, but which school will pay them the best, 
in this mode, for theit attendance. 

In a healthy state of things, a child would not be 
sent to an inefficient school; but the consequence of 
the present systeti is, that the very worst schools, in 
regard to the amount of instruction communicated, have 
now the greatest number of scholars; these. schools 
being always the richest, and therefore enabled to give 
away the most clothing, if not to bestow besides gratui- 
ties in money, as apprentice fees. We have met with 
instances in which children have been sent for six years 
to a school, in which they have not been taught effectu- 
ally even to read. On interrogating the parents, why 
the children were not taken away, the answer always 
was,— There is no other school in the neighbourhood 
in which they can get so well clothed gratis.” 

The following anecdote will illustrate one of the 
inischiefs of making education dependent upon charity; 
—A gentleman in Kent had built a school on his estate, 
for the instruction of the children of his labourers. It 
happened that having no more work for one of them, 
he was obliged to discharge him. The intimation to 
that effect was received with the following threat :— 
“Then, Sir, I must take away my children from your 
school.” The man evidently felt, that sending his 
children to the school had been one of the conditions of 
his employment, and considering the obligation to be 
mutual, thought that the threat to take his children 
away would prevent his own discharge. 

Were free schools established by Government, or by 
the local authorities of every district, instead of owing 
their origin to private individuals or committees, educa- 
tion would no longer be considered in the light of either 
a favour conferred or received. ‘The privilege of send- 
ing a child to school would be claimed as a right to 
which all would be entitled by the laws of their country, 
and the bribery system would cease with the interference 
of the often ill-judging friends of the poor. 

Another reason why elementary education should not 
be dependent upon charity is, that the system has a 
tendency to perpetuate the distinctions and dissensions 
of sects in religion. Private individuals cannot, like 
Government, assume a neutral position. Every person 
attempting to set up a schvol for the gratuitous instruc- 
tion of the children of the poor is immediately identi- 
fied as a Churchman, a Catholic, an Independent, a 
Baptist, a Quaker, a Unitarian, or as belonging to 
some one or other denomination. This leads to the 
supposition that his obiect is to propagate the re- 
ligious opimons he entertains, and hence a disposi- 
tion on the part of those who hold other sentiments to 
draw the children away, and to set up an opposition 
school. 
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STATISTICS OF LUNACY AND CRIME IN AN 
AGRICULTURAL AND MANUFACTURING 
DISTRICT. 

Tue growth of sound opinions on many important 

social questions may in a great degree be attributed to 

the increasing recourse to statistical researches—that is, 
to better modes of arriving at truth. Every subject is 
now minutely investigated and analyzed, and being 
presented under a variety of aspects, correct opinions 
can be formed by those who have not leisure for the 
whole task of inquiry. ‘The carefully prepared ‘ Tabies 
showing the Number of Criminal Offenders (England 
and Wales) in 1836,’ and a set of tables prepared at 
the office of the Poor Law Commissioners, showing the 
number of pauper lunatics and idiots in England and 

Wales, may be adduced as instances of improved sta- 

tistical data to which we can now refer. Information 

of this description may be the means of directing men 
of enlarged minds to the correction of social evils, and 
is therefore of great value. 

It appears that the total number of pauper luna- 
tics and idiots in England is 12,668, of whom 6044 
are lunatics and 6624 are idiots. Two-thirds of the 
total number (8438) are under the care and manage- 
ment of the guardians of the poor; 2754 are confined 
in asylums built under the provisions of George IV., 
c.40; and 1476 are in private asylums. There is a 
larger number of females in each class than of males. 
There are 2665 male and 3379 female lunatics—that 
is, 126°8 females to 100 males; and there are 3071 
males aud 3553 females in a state of idiotcy, the pro- 
portion being 115°6 females to 100 males. Taking the 
two classes together, the proportion is 120°5 females 
to 100 males. The West Riding of Yorkshire is an 


exception to the rule, and there are 113 males to 100 
The proportion of females is the largest in 


females. 
Gloucestershire, being 159 females to 100 males. In 
Surrey the proportion is 152 females to 100 males; 
and in Middlesex, 151°8 females to 100 males. 

The proportion of pauper lunatics and idiots to the 
total population is 1 in 1038 in England, and 1 in 807 
in Wales: of lunatics solely, the proportion is 1 in 2166 
in England, and 1 in 2252 in Wales; of idiots solely, 
the proportion is 1 in 1976 in England, and 1 in 1258 
in Wales. 

For the purpose of instituting a comparison between 
the intellectual and moral state of an agricultural and 
manufacturing population, we have taken the seven 
counties having the largest proportion of the former, 
excluding Rutland, on account of its small size, and 
also excluding Cambridge, in order to bring the amount 
of population as nearly equal as possible to the county 
which has the minimum amount of population engaged 
in agriculture. ‘The seven counties are Bedford, Bucks, 
Esssex, Huntingdon, Hereford, Lincoln, and Suffolk ; 
and they contain a population amounting to 1,337,704. 
On the other hand, Lancashire contains a population 
of 1,336,854, the difference being only 850. There is 
every possible difference which could be desired in con- 
trasting the two classes, the proportion of population 
engaged directly in agriculture varying from 51 to 56 
per cent. of the total amount in the seven counties, 
while in Lancashire not more than 94 per cent. of the 
population are engaged in agricultural pursuits. For 
the sake of convenience, the population of the seven 
above-mentioned counties will be alluded to as the 
agricultural district—as if it were a single large 
county,—and that of Lancashire as the manufacturing 
class, or manufacturing district. 

It has been seen that, taking the population of Eng- 
land, the proportion of lunatics and idiots is 1 in 1038 ; 
but in the above agricultural counties it is 1 in 872, 
and in Lancashire only 1 in 1790. The proportion is 
as 224to 100, or more,than 2 tol, In the manufac- 
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turing district there are 117°8 female lunatics and idiots 
to 100 males; and in the agricultural district 124 fe- 
males to 100 males. Separating the lunatics and idiots, 
there are 121 female lunatics to 100 male lunatics in the 
manufacturing district ; and in the agricultural district, 
110 female to 100 male lunatics. Taking paupers in 
a state of idiotcy, there are 113 females to 100 males in 
Lancashire ; and in the seven agricultural counties, 
149 females to 100 males. In Lancashire, the num- 
ber of lunatics is larger than that of persons in a state 
of idiotcy,—and in the agricultural district the reverse 
is the case; the proportion in Lancashire being 100 
idiots to 143 lunatics, and in the agricultural district 
174 idiots to 100 lunatics. In the manufacturing dis- 
trict there is 1 lunatic to 3326 of the population; in 
the agricultural district, 1 to 2736; and of idiots, the 
proportion in the former district is only 1 to 4474, 
while in the latter it is as high as 1 to 1567. 

By way of generalizing these facts, it may be stated, 
that both tunacy and idiotcy are more prevalent amongst 
the agricultural than the manufacturing population ; 
that lunacy is the prevailing type of mental disorgani- 
zation amongst the latter, and idiotey amongst the 
former. Idiotcy may be regarded as arising out of a 
lower average intellectual status of the population than 
lunacy, the latter being often the unhappy concomitant 
of luxury and high civilization. Lunacy is often occa- 
sioned by some stroke of overwhelming force, which 
casts down reason from its seat ; while the larger num- 
ber of idiotic persons have never experienced the light 
of reason, or if they have, it has been dim and feeble 
in its nature. Out of 5259 idiots, in 436 Unions, 3841 
had been in that condition from birth,—the proportion 
being 143 to 100. 

A strong coincidence is to be noted between the pre- 
valence of pauperism and idiotcy; and no one ac- 
quainted with the vices originating in the mal-adminis- 
tration of the funds for the relief of the poor will feel 
surprised at this being the case. The old system de- 
based and depressed the population ;—robbed the la- 
bourer of his independence ;—treated despitefully the 
noble poverty of which a man need not have been 
ashamed, and pampered the base and servile spirit of 
pauperism. A labourer could scarcely employ his in- 
tellectual faculties to more advantage than in endea- 
vouring to cheat the overseer by arts resembling those 
which idiots so frequently possess to the exclusion of 
better faculties. The effects of this system, which for 
above thirty years oppressed the deserving poor, may 
be traced to some extent in the fact, that in the seven 
purely agricultural counties to which we have confined 
our attention the lunatics and idiots were as 1 to 872 
of the total population, and the poor-rates averaged 
14s. per head in 1834 ; while in Lancashire, where the 
rates averaged only 3s. 9d. per head, there are not so 
many lunatics and idiots by one-half, the proportion 
being 1 in 1960; and of idiots solely, only 1 in 4474, 
while in the agricultural district it is 1 in 1567, 

Taking the same amount of agricultural and manu- 
facturing population, we shall, in connexion with 
crime, see other social peculiarities developed In the 
civil wars of the seventeenth century, the country 
population was as eight to one compared with the 
town population; but two centuries have done more 
than reverse the proportion, for the agricultural, com- 
pared with the non-agricultural population, is now 
as one to two, instead of being eight to one. The 
facilities of locomotion have wonderfully increased, and 
the chances of detecting crime have been rendered 
less easy; the opportunities for committing depreda- 
tions have become more numerous with the increase of 
wealth, and yet neither of these aids and incentives to 
crime have, generally speaking, been accompanied 
by more active means for its repression; for the 
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parish constables of Alfred’s time are still the only 
police force of many parts of the country. It is not 
therefore surprising, considering the many changes 
which have taken place in the circumstances of the 
people, that crime should have increased. Yet the 
change in the proportions of the rural and town popula- 
tion does not in itself appear to have contributed much 
towards increasing the number of criminals. Although 
a country population is very seldom affected by the 
casualties which deprive a manufacturing population of 
the means of obtaining a livelihood by industry, yet the 
amount of crime is greater in the former class than 
might have been expected. In France, the town popu- 
lation is in the proportion of only about 1 to 44, yet 
crime is more prevalent than in England; the number 
of offenders indicted being 1 to each 550 inhabitants, 
and in England and Wales, in 1836, being not more than 
1 in 662. In Lancashire, where the proportion of coun- 
try population is smallest, about one-tenth only, and 
the great bulk of the population is dependent upon the 
demand for their labour in factories and workshops, 
crime is less prevalent than in France, where property 
in land is more extensively diffused than in any country 
in Europe, the proportion of offenders in Lancashire 
being 1 to 590, and in France, as before stated, 1 to 
550. These are apparent anomalies, the cause of which 
can only be discovered by a minute investigation of the 
cirenmstances of each people. 

The following is a tabular view of the number of 
persons charged with indictable offences in an equal 
amount of agricultural and non-agricultural population, 
viz., in seven agricultural counties, and in one manu- 
facturing county :— 


Tota) number cha ion to Population. 


Years. Agricultural. Masatetvaring. Agradtera. Manufacturing. 

1834 . 2006*. . 2778 . . 1in638 . 1 in 481 

1835 . 2017 . . 2654 . «. lin663 . 1 in 503 

1836. 2165 . . 2264 . . lin617 . 1 in 590 

In the manufacturing county the decrease of crime 
in 1836, as compared with 1834, is 22 per cent.; in the 
agricultural district crime had increased 3 per cent. in 
the same period. Comparing 1836 with 1835, crime 
had decreased 17 per cent. in the former district, and 
nearly 5 per cent. in the latter; but, in 1836, crime 
was comparatively more prevalent than in 1834, while, 
in the manufacturing district, it had diminished nearly 
one-fifth. In the agricultural district, about one 
person out of every three tried is acquitted; in the 
manufacturing district, not one out of four. In the 
former district there are seven male criminals to one 
female ; in the latter only two to one female. There is 
a great difference in the two districts as to the age of 
offenders. The real ditference in the total number of 
criminals is only 12 per cent., but in the manufacturing 
district the difference in the number of criminals of the 
age of 12 and under is 184 instead of only 12 per 
cent.; in those of the age of 12 and under 16, the 
difference is 69 per cent. instead of 12. Above 16 
years and under 21, the proportion commences ‘to re- 
establish itself, and the difference is 4 per cent., though 
it should be 12 per cent.; but in the next period, from 
the age of 21 to 30, the proportion is 12 per cent. higher 
in the agricultural than in the manufacturing district, 
instead of being exactly the reverse. After the age of 
30, the proportion of offenders in the manufacturing 
is 11 per cent. higher than in the agricultural district, 
which is within 1 per cent. of the true proportion. 
There were 386 criminals in 1886 in England and 
Wales, whose ages were 12 and under, of which Lan- 
cashire furnished 51 and Middlesex 84, together 135, or 
nearly 2 out of 3. In the agricultural district the propor- 
tion is only 1 in 21. These facts speak for themselves. 
Juvenile crime is more prevalent, in the proportion of 
18 to 1, in the manufacturing than in the agricultural 
district, In the former, from the age of 16 to 20 is the 
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period most liable to crime ; in the latter, the period of 
the greatest criminal activity is from 21 to 30, 

In the characteristics of crime there is a rather larger 
number of “‘ offences against the person,” and a con- 
siderably larger number of attacks on property accom- 
panied with violence, in the agricultural than in the 
manufacturing district ; while in the manufacturing dis. 
trict theft is the most prevailing crime. The absolute 
nuinber of offenders under each head is as follows :— 


Aaricurturar District. 


Offences against Malicious Of- 
Property with Property without fences against 
Violence. yivlence. Property. 


189 cecces 97 cccccee 1545 sevcoe 2B cccee 20 on, 
Manuracturine District. 

BOR cococs OB coccces MED ccdeed) © Seuss OO alee 
The following tabular view of the degree of instruction 
which criminals in each district had received, with the 
centesimal proportions subsequently given, renders any 
comment almost unnecessary :-— 


Neither read 
nor 


Offences 
against the 
Person. 


Offences against 
Forgery, 
&e. 


struction 
Read and superior to Instruction 
write reading and not 
well. writing. ascertained, 


Read and 
write im- 
write, perfectly, 


Agricultural district 843 .. 1023 .. 206... 
Manufacturing do. 980 .. 1113 .. 122... 
England & Wales 7033 . 10,983 .. 2215 ... 


Centesmal Proportion. 


Agricultural dist., 38.93 . 47.76 .. 9.51 . 


5.38 . 


England & Wales 33.52 . 52.33 . 10.56 


France . . 0 SOs7 .- 29.7 .. 8.7 «2 2.9... 
Do. 2nd convictions 59.0... 31.7... 8.1 .. 1.2.. 

It would seem from this table, that crime fills its 
ranks from the ignorant and the imperfectly cultivated 
in 86 ont of every 100 offenders in the agricultural 
district ; in the manufacturing district the proportion 
is 83 out of each 100; in England and Wales 85; and 
in France 87. But in France the criminals who have 
been imperfectly instructed in the simplest elements of 
education are much smailer in number than in Eng- 
land, a fact indicative of the more general facility of 
obtaining instruction of a better kind than is enjoyed 
by the same class in England. Those who have un- 
happily received no instruction whatever form the 
largest proportion of criminals in France, while in 
England it is those who have received the semblance of 
instruction. In England and Wales about two-thirds 
have received instruction, but of so imperfect and 
worthless a character, that only 1 in 10 can read and 
write, and only 1 in 100°have attained anything beyond 
mere reading and writing. In Lancashire, the pro- 
portion which has received instruction is about one- 
half, 1 in 8 of whom can read and write well, and | in 
111 only have gone beyond the simplest degree of in- 
struction. In the agricultural district nearly one-half 
have also been instructed; 1 in 5 read and write im- 
perfectly, and 1 in 60 have advanced beyond this simple 
step. The re-organization of the means of instruction 
would necessarily prevent the recurrence of similar facts. 





Coffee in the Desert.—It is astonishing what effect the 
smallest portion of the strong coffee made by the Arabs 
has; no greater stimulus is required in the longest and most 


arduous journeys. It is universal throughout the East, but 
more used by the Arabs of the desert than by any other 
class; they will often go without food for twenty-four hours 
if they can but have recourse to the little dram of coffee, 
which, from the small compass in which they carry the 
2 mg and the readiness with which it is made, they can 
always command. I can vouch for both its strengthening 
and exhilarating effect; it answers these purposes better 
than I can conceive it possible a dram of spirits could do to 
gt who indulge in it—Major Skinner's Adventures " 
t ast, 
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